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Just Published.—Second Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. 


A Practical Handbook for Singers and Sp:akers, by MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., Lond., 


Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, formerly Physician and Lecturer on Physiology at the London Hospital ; Physician to the 


Royal Society of Musicians. 





Opinions of the Press on the First Edition. 


‘It is compiled by a scientific man of the first 
order, whose facts and deductions may be accepted 
without a moment’s hesitation. Dr. Mackenzie, as is 
well known, is the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
almost the entire musical profession. Golden 
rules might be multiplied ad infinitum from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s pages, but sufficient has been said to 
show that his work is as useful and readable as it is 
scientifically important.” — 7imes. 

‘It is of great importance to have an authoritative 
handbook like this admirable little volume on such a 
subject, and both those who sing and hope ‘th’ 
applause of listening senates to command,’ should 
certainly make themselves familiar with its teaching,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* At once scientific and popular.” —Dazly News. 

‘*There is much in this treatise to interest the 
physiologist and the musician, and while contributing 
largely in a popular manner to the sum of common 
knowledge, this information sweeps away many 
popular errors.”--Morning Post. 

‘The prime merit of this admirable little volume 
is that of exactly fulfilling the purpose with which it 
was written. A ‘practical handbook’ for singers 
and speakers, it consists of advice based on an ex- 
ceptionally large experience, and packed in a portable 
form.” —St. Fames’s Gazette. 


‘‘This volume deserves to be widely read asa most | 


authoritative treatise on a subject in which we are all 
of us interested.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A welcome boon to public speakers and vocalists, 
and also to all who have at heart the physical welfare 
ofthe young. . . Onall matters connected with 
the vocal organs, Dr. Morell Mackenzie is entitled to 
speak with the authority due to long experience and 
successful practice, and his present work is worthy of 
his high reputation.” —Glode. 

‘*The best methods of producing, utilising, and 
preserving the integrity of the human voice, both in 
singing and speaking, and that with a practical 
mastery of the subject, clearness of detail and freedom 
from pedantic resort to technical modes of expression 
which have seldom found their equal in any other 
treatise on this important subject.” —Zcho. 

‘*A valuable boon to professional and amateur 
vocalists, and also to public speakers.” — Observer. 

‘* It deserves to rank among the best treatises that 
have recently appeared on the subject.”—Atheneum. 

‘* The chapters specially devoted to Hygiene show 
the practical physician.” —Academy. 

**The book is in every way excellent.”—Graphic. 

‘* A practical handbook for singers and speakers, 
containing much useful and valuable information for 
both classes. —///ustrated London News. 

‘* The work of a man whois at the head of his own 
special branch of the medical profession.” — World. 

‘* An admirable and practical handbook for orators 
no less than for vocalists.” — 7ruth. 

‘Our readers cannot do better than procure a 


copy of Dr. Mackenzie’s work, and mark, learn, and | , 


inwardly digest the sound and practical precepts 
which it contains. They will not find it at all dull 
reading, for Dr. Mackenzie’s style is graceful and 
easy, and his incidental anecdotes and _ historical 
extracts form a most agreeable flavouring to the book, 
which is as pleasantly written as it is full of sound 
knowledge and practical information.” —Zra. 

‘In this book [Dr. Mackenzie] deals with the 
whole subject in an exhaustive and scientific fashion, 
but in a popular style and without undue use of 
scientific terms. Instead, then of a “dry” treatise, 
we have an agreeable and thoroughly informing in- 
structive work.” — 7heNonconformist and Independent. 

‘** All who have occasion to use the voice in 
singing or speaking in public, and especially those 
who depend upon it for their livelihood, ought to 
read this book. . Under the skilful treatment of 
the author, a new world opens itself to us. The book 
purports to be a ‘practical handbook for singers and 
speakers,’ and a first-class handbook it is,”.-—Zhe 
Christian Commonwealth, 





| 





““The book is written in a style calculated to 
entertain the general reader as well as to instruct the 
student of singing. The number of scientific books 
written with any degree of literary charm or skill is so 
very small that an addition to the list is most wel- 
come. . . . Wecan confidently recommend the book 
to all singing students,”— 7he Musical World. 

‘‘ The book has given us much pleasure in reading 
for it is written by a man of large experience, who 
has many important things to say, and has acquired 
the rare art of writing forcibly and yet with suavity, 
and though firmly convinced he is right, does not 
needlessly dogmatise. . . . The book is an unques- 
tionable addition to the store of books on the voice. 
It occupies its own ground and occupies it to very 
good purpose.” — Zhe Musical Standard. 

‘© Dr. Mackenzie combines a clear and very read- 
able style with a happy power of apt illustration. . . 
Every vocalist should certainly give this most readable 
and useful book the careful attention it deserves,” — 
Musical Society. 

‘* The handbook is exactly what it claims to be, a 
book of useful knowledge for the speaker and singer. 
° Altogether we have enjoyed reading this 
book, and strongly recommend it to our readers.” — 
Medica! Press and Circular. 

‘*[Dr. Mackenzie] writes with a practised touch 
and, as a consequence, what he has to say can be 
read with pleasure and profit by those unaccustomed 
to the perusal of scientific works, It combines 
in a happy manner all the excellences of a thoroughly 
correct and scientific work, with the best style of 
popular writing and lucid exposition. No speaker or 
vocalist should neglect to add it to his or her book- 
shelf.” —Health. 

‘It is written in terse, clear, idiomatic English, 
and technicalities are rarely introduced. . . Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie stand at the head of all specialists 
in these matters, and the fruits of his long and exten- 
sive experience are compressed into his ‘ Hfgiene of 
the Vocal Organs,’ in which he has shown that—as 
Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith—‘ he puts as much 
into a book as it can possibly hold.’ ”—J//ustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘* Here we have that very excellent thing, a work 
written by a man who thoroughly understands his 
subject—a book, in short, by an expert.”—Court 
Circular. 

‘*One of the most readable books recently pub- 
lished . . The author's manner will probably win 
him a larger circle of readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

‘*Dr. Mackenzie is a man of such wide knowledge 
and has so happy a gift of lucid exposition that his 


| book cannot fail to be useful to the readers for whom 





it is primarily intended, and may be read with advan- 
tage by everyone who wishes to take care of his 
voice.” — Zhe Manchester Examiner. 

‘* A most interesting book . A vast amount of 
useful knowledge is contributed in a readable manner 
The book from beginning to end illustrates the 
possibility of making a specialist production enter- 
taining as well as instructive.’—Western Daily 
Press. 

‘‘The volume is well worthy the attention of all 
interested in voice cultivation, whether for singing 
or speaking purposes, and though much has before 
been written, Dr. Mackenzie shows that previous 
authors have by no means exhausted the subject.”— 
Liverpool Courter. 

‘* Public speakers may learn much from this 
volume if they will devote time and attention to its 
perusal. It may also save young vocalists in par- 
ticular from many a snare. Amongst its man 
competitors this work must be accorded a very high 
place.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“The novelty and interest of the subject will secure 
this learned and practical volume a large number of 
readers and students.” ~ Birmingham Daily Post. 

** An interesting and extremely useful volume 
which claims attention not only as a literary work, 


| 





but as a hygienic manual and a handbook to vocalists 
and orators. . . . The literary style of the volume is 
an attraction apart altogether from its other merits.” — 
Derby Daily Telegraph. 

‘*On topics so peculiarly his own Dr. Mackenzie 
writes hoth ably and genially, His professional inter- 
course with leading singers and actors enables him to 
enliven his es with interesting notes on their 
artistic peculiarities, while his wide general readiug 
has furnished him with numerous apposite quotations 
from ancient and modern sources bearing on the allied 
arts of music and elocution.” —Keading Mercury. 

‘* This is a highly instructive and, we may add, in 
many respects an entertaining bok. . . . To those 
who are frequently using their voices on public occa- 
sions, the knowledge imparted is invaluable.”— 
Reading Observer. 

‘“*The relations Dr. Mackenzie has established 
with the musical profession have enabled him to carry 
out some extremely interesting experiments in the ob- 
servation of the vocal cords during singing by persons 
gifted with the finest voices . On the speaking 
voice, also, there are all kinds of valuable suggestions 
not only as to traininy and care, but as to removal of 
defects.” — Bolton Evening News. 

‘The fruits of [Dr. Mackenzie’s] experience are 
gathered in this little practical ‘manual for singers 
and speakers,’ wherein everything that concerns the 
physiology of the vocal organs, and the philosophy 
and art of the cultivation and preservation of the 
voice is treated in a manner at once scientific and 
popular.”——Bideford Weekly Gazette. 

‘“We can recommend the volume both to those 
engaged in the culture of their own voice and to 
teachers.” —7he Glasgow Herald. 

“Dr. Morell Mackenzie has long been acknow- 
ledged as one of the foremost authorities upon diseases 
the throat, and his new work is the outcome of an ex- 
ceptional and extensive practice The languaze 
which he uses is direct, and to the purpose, not un- 
mingled with a dash of pawky humour which gives a 
pungent flavour to his fluent style.” —Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 

‘* We have said enough to show the obvious useful- 
ness of Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s volume. It deserves 
success for its thoughtful good sense, as well as for its 
scientific accuracy. Its style is exceedingly bright 
and lively. There are indeed no dull passages.” — 
Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 

‘*From one of so much experience and authority 
a sound and useful work is to be expected, and ex- 
pectation is not disappointed in this ‘ Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs.’ The book deserves a hearty 
welcome, especially from singers and public speakers.’ 
—North British Daily Mati. 

‘*A treasure... Dr. Mackenzie is a very sen- 


| sible man and his book deserves the attention of 





»” 


teachers as well as singers and public speakers. 
The Beacon (Boston, U.S.A.). 

‘One of the strongest, most sensible, and valu- 
able books ever published in relation to voice-usage. 
. . Dr. Mackenzie is thoroughly logical and altogether 
instructive, showing no disposition to be pedantic 
or captious.”— Zhe Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 

‘* Dr. Mackenzie has studied the workings of the 
vocal cords throughout the entire musical scale by 
the examination of between three and four hundred 
singers, and his new book gives views of the glottis 
in the production of the various notes. It may be 
imagined how interesting the observations of the 
throat wor ings of these singers is made by our throat 
musician.” —Providence Sunday Fournal. 

‘Though ‘the profession’ is the chief object of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s teaching, his book might be con- 
sulted with advantage by those numerous candidates 
for parliamentary honours and their enthusiastic sup- 
porters who find the effect of crowded halls, not to 
speak of open-air meetings, even beyond the corrective 
powers of Mr. Gladstone’s now historical ‘ pomatum 
pot.’ "—Auckland News (New Zealand). 
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FRANZ LISZT ON ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
By Mrs. OscaR BERINGER. 


THE following data were supplied by Liszt himself, with refer- 
ence to his essay on Robert Schumann and his works :— 

“After the noise and sensation produced by my essay on 
Thalberg (to which, by-the-way, a totally false interpretation 
has been given) in the Paris Gazette Musicale, and its echo in 
German journals and drawing-rooms had subsided, the then 
proprietor of the Gazette Musicale, Maurice Schlesinger, press- 
ingly invited me to write a eulogistic essay on any rising star 
of the art world, for his paper. With this object Schlesinger 
forwarded me for months all the novelties as they appeared, 
amongst which, however, I found nothing worthy of eulogy 
until, at last, when I was staying at the Lake of Como, Schu- 
mann’s Impromptu in C major (more correctly Variations) 
Sonata, Op. 11, and his Concerto without orchestra (published 
in the second edition under the more suitable title of Sonata 
in F ininor) fell into my hands, After playing these pieces 
through, I at once recognized the musical marrow they con- 
tained, and without having ever previously heard of Schumann 
—how or where he lived (for I had not then visited Germany, 
and he was absolutely unknown in Italy and France), I 
wrote the criticism, which appeared towards the end of 1837 
in the Gazette Musicale. 

Shortly after, on my first appearance in Vienna (April- 
May, 1&38), he wrote to me enclosing an MS.*, entitled, 
“ Greeting to Franz Liszt in Germany.” 


M. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. 
From the Paris Gazette Musicale of Nov. 12, 1837 (No. 46). 


“There exist for all works of art three diverse paths, three 
destinies, in some measure opposed to each other, and corresponding 
to the three conditions of success, renown, and immortality, the 
union of which constitutes genuine celebrity. 

“There are the works welcomed by the breath of popular favour, 
under the shadow of whose wings they bloom into life, with blossoms 
of splendid, delusive tints ; but, like those tender flowers of spring 
which open in the morning, and whose frail petals are destroyed by 
the keen north blasts of the night, these pampered favourites fall and 
die on their first exposure to the cold justice of posterity. 

“There are others whose veiled beauties, long overshadowed, are 
discovered by the alert and zealous eye while the crowd passes on 
unheeding and inconstant. Others again, privileged and happy, 
simultaneously command the admiration of the many and the sym- 
pathy of the few. 

“With regard to these last criticism seems out of place. It is 
superfluous to pedantically record beauties which are universally re- 
cognized. It is almost captious to discover blots which, after all, are 
but imperfections inseparable from all human achievement. 

“The compositions now under our notice belong to the second 
category. They do not seem to us likely to achieve popular success, 
but, in return, there is no cultivated intelligence which will not at 
the first glance perceive their superior merit and exceptional beauty. 

“Without stopping to consider whether M. Schumann belongs 
to the ‘new school’ or the ‘old school,’ to the school which is now 
commencing, or to the school which has said all it has got to say: 
without pretending to classify and catalogue his artistic worth as one 
classifies and numbers specimens and individuals in a museum of 
natural history, we will simply say that the works which we intend to 
rapidly analyze bestow a distinct rank upon their author amongst the 
crowd of composers—or those who pretend to be such—who swarm 
now-a-days. 

“We accord to but few men the honour of crediting them with 
the foundation of a school, the invention of a system; and we 
consider that there is quite a deplorable abuse made in the present 
day of big words and grand phrases, with reference to small things 
and smaller people. 














“Thus, without conferring on M. Schumann a brevet of originality 
which he would be the first to deprecate, we draw the attention of 
musicians to the works of the young pianist, which of all the composi- 
tions recently come under our notice, Chopin’s only excepted, are 
those in which we find most invention, individuality, and power. The 
publication of the second book of Chopin’s E¢udes, will provide us 
with the opportunity of examining the sum total of his works, and of 
confirming the notable progress he has achieved for the piano. 

“ At the present moment we will confine ourselves to three works 
of M. Schumann’s: Impromptu on a Romance by Clara Wieck, Op. 
5; Sonata, Op. 11 ; Concerto, without Orchestra, Op. 14. These are 
all that, up to the present time, we have been able to obtain. 

“Jean Paul hassaid thathe wrote excellent inipromptus 0% reflexion ; 
M. Schumann’s Impromptu is one of those which one could only 
write very much on reflexion. New combinations, rhythmic and 
harmonic, abound therein; we will especially cite pages 4, 8, 9, 10, 
and 19. In its entirety, the Impromptu might, up to a certain 
point, be considered as belonging to the same family as Beethoven’s 
Variations in E flat major, on a theme from his Eroica Symphony, 
and his 33 Variations on a theme by Diabelli, in its turn preceded by 
33 Variations in G, by J. S. Bach. This last piece by Beethoven 
would enjoy but little popularity to-day ; it owes its existence to a 
whim of the great man, to whom his publisher, Diabelli, one day had 


‘the temerity to present a theme with the request that he would add a 


variation to those already furnished him by the celebrities of the day 
—H. Herz, Czerny, Pixis, etc.* Beethoven, as everybody knows, 
was not of very equable temper ; his outward roughness was a faith- 
ful reflection of his rugged and untamed heart. Snatching the book 
out of Diabelli’s hands (the poor man was already half annihilated by 
the fire which flamed from Beethoven’s eyes) he cried :—“ Do you 
think—do you dream that I would allow my name to appear side by 
side with those scribblers’?” and he turned his back on the luckless 
Diabelli. 

“A few days afterwards, the publisher’s door suddenly opened, a 
thin hand flung an enormous MS. upon the desk, and Beethoven’s 
voice, gruffer and more formidable than ever, was heard to say :— 
‘You asked me for one variation—here are 33; but in heaven’s 
name leave me in peace for the future !’ 

‘The true significance of the Sonata, Op. 11, is enveloped in a 
mystery which might, perhaps, be called affected in France, where things 
poetic and eccentric but too often share the same reprobation. In 
Germany this is by no means the case. The public is not startled 
by the whims of the artist ; it knows that it must not cavil at those 
who create, and that, if the work is beautiful, the sentiment or caprice 
which inspired it should be respected. This sonata commences with 
simple solemnity. We would say, were not the comparison somewhat 
ambitious, that it resembles the Pronaos, borrowed from the Greeks, 
which the first Christian architects erected before their basiliskas, and 
which paved the way for entry into the temple, as meditation prepares 
for prayer. The first A//egro which follows is written in vigorous 
style ; the logic of the ideas is compact and inflexible. These qualities 
are the distinguishing peculiarities of M. Schumann’s style. 

“Tet us hasten to add that, in his case, not only do they not 
exclude originality but in some manner provoke it, and make it stand 
out in bold relief. The Avia of pages 14 and 15 is one of the most 
perfect things we know. Although the author has written on the 
margin “senza Passione,” it is characteristized by the most passionate 
abandonment. Passion, in all its reality, is manifested therein in an 
indirect and veiled manner; it rather betrays itself than is declared, 
but it is there, true and profound, and thrills you to the very core. 

“Let us here remark that M. Schumann’s music especially appeals 
to thoughtful souls, and serious minds, which are not content with 
the surface only, but dive deep into the waters in search of the hidden 
pearl. The more one penetrates his thoughts, the more one dis- 
covers their force and vitality ; the more one studies them the more 
one is astonished by a wealth and fecundity which at first may have 
escaped unnoticed. The Scherzo is especially remarkable for its 
rhythmic and harmonic effects. The melody in A (page 16, lines 3 
and 4) is enchanting. The Jntermezzo, followed by a recitative in 
the left hand, surprises and astonishes ; it is an artistic four de force 
to thus, by the disposition of the preceding parts, give a new mean- 





* No, 2 of the ‘* Novelletten.” 


* Liszt himself was also included amongst these ‘‘ celebrities,”—-A.B. 
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ing to a phrase, trivial in itself. This secret is only possessed 
by those who have laboriously acquired complete control of form. 
At the same time, we could have wished that the delicious air in 
A did not disappear without coming a second time to a hearing. 
It is an error to suppose repetition a proof of poverty of ideas. 





From the point of view of the public it is indispensable for the 
comprehension of the thought ; from the artistic standpoint it is an 
almost essential condition of clearness, method and effect. 


( To be continued.) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 725.) 


Mozart’s (1756-1791) fondness for the phrase was very striking ; 
his employment of it is abundant, and at all periods of his life he 
seems never so happy as when treating it in endless combinations. 
We have instances of its use ranging from 1774 to 1788, and for 
instruments no less than voices, though each in distinct style. Like 
Handel and Mendelssohn he came to it some distance on in his career, 
for it is the 192nd of his works ; but when he did discover it, it seems 
to have fascinated him. It is very interesting to see how different 
his treatment of it was from theirs. The earliest instance is in that 
fine Mass in F (Novello No. 3, Kéchel, No. 192), which Otto Jahn, 
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than whom nobody knows better, seems to place at the head of 
Mozart’s works of this class.* At a later period of his life it was the 
melody of the phrase which struck him, or the contrast of its four 
quiet, telling, notes with more rapid passages, but at first he uses it | 
as a contrapuntal subject. The Mass in F is for four voices, two | 
violins, and a bass, and the autograph is dated June 24, 1774, when | 
he was therefore eighteen years old. The Credo is based entirely on | 
this phrase, and it is necessary to give many examples to show the 


variety of the treatment. It opens thus :— 
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with considerable use of the little orchestra. 
lhe section relating to our Saviour’s life upon earth assumes a 
more mournful cast. The time changes to Lento :-— 
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and the phrase is repeated in the dominant at the commencement 
of the clause “et in unum dominum ”:— 
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The clause “Genitum non factum, per quem omnia facta sunt” is 
thus announced -—— 
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and thus ended :— 








* See Jahn’s Life of Mozart (E. Transl.), i. 257—260, 
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and there is a good deal of modulation, ending in C minor, in 


which key the “ Crucifixus” is thus given :— 
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a most delicious piece of counterpoint, with a free accompaniment 
for the strings, of which we have quoted the bass. 

The time then returns to Allegro, and, as an affirmation to the 
‘ad dexteram Patris,” the phrase comes in B flat :— 
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Between the “non erit finis” and the “ Et in spiritum” the phrase 


is given in D minor with florid accompaniment, as in No. go. 
After the “locutus est per prophetas,” and before the “Et unam 
sanctam catholicam,” we have a repetition of the passage quoted 
as No. g1. 

Then comes the “ Confiteor ” 


as a bass solo :— 
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and lastly the final Amen with close answers :— 
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men. 


with which this fine and ingenious movement, the work of a lad 
of eighteen, is closed. 
(To be continued.) 








Reviews. 


FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS.* 


It is with sincere pleasure that we announce and commend to the 
cordial appreciation of our readers the publication of a volume of 
essays on “Famous First Representations” from the pen of our 
valued contributor, Mr. Sutherland Edwards. So much that is dull 
and badly written appears on the subject of music, that a volume 
dealing with that and cognate topics which is couched in the language 
of good literature, and sparkles with wit and amusing incident from 
the first page to the last, comes as an absolute relief to the weary 
critic no less than to the general reader. Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
it should be understood, does not confine himself to music alone, and. 
his title refers to the spoken .drama as well as to the opera and the 
ballet. Ireland’s Vortigern, the imposture of a young. man of 
eighteen which was palmed off upon the town as a creation of Shake- 
speare, and accepted as such by Sheridan and other excellent judges; the 
younger Dumas’s Dame aux Camélias, the origin of Verdi’s Za 
Traviata ; Beaumarchais’s Marriage of Figaro, from which, as every- 
one knows, Mozart’s opera was derived; Molitre’s Zartugfe,—the 
premicres of all these and other dramas are treated in separate 
chapters, each more amusing than its neighbour, and one of them 
so excellent that we shall take the liberty of placing it before our 
readers in extenso, as soon as Mr. Behnke and his friends and adver- 
saries will leave us a littlespace. This mixture of subjects will not be 
unwelcome even to those who, caring for the opera do not care much 
for the drama, or vice versd. For Mr. Edwards, if anything, is 
discursive ; like a gay butterfly he flutters from one blossom to the 
other, deriving sweetness from each, and adorning whatever he 
touches. In his “History of the Lyric Drama,” one chapter, and 
not the least amusing in the book, describes the loss of their boots 
through the ingenuity of a pilfering waiter, sustained by all the 
visitors of some watering-place in the remote regions of Austrian 
Poland where probably no operatic performance had ever taken place, 
In the present volume also it might be pointed out that in several 
instances we hear very little of the first performances or even of the 
works first performed which give their names to the separate divisions. 
The English Monsieur for example, has evidently been introduced for 
the purpose only of giving a sketch of Mistress Ellen Gwynn, who 
acted the part of Lady Wealthy inthe play. Of “poor Nelly,” as her 
royal lover called her on his death-bed, Mr. Edwards is not inclined 
to judge very harshly ; “that she did not possess” he remarks, “‘ what 
(in the case of women) is specifically called ‘virtue’ cannot of course 
be denied. But Duffett, the author of the Spanish Rogue, was right, 
as was also the popular voice, in attributing to her numerous virtues. 
She was kind-hearted and charitable. It was at the recommendation 
of the soldier’s daughter, as she is sometimes said to have been, that 
Chelsea Hospital was founded; and she left in her will twenty 
pounds a year for “distribution among poor debtors.” Even more 
creditable and adapted to cover a multitude of sins is ancther entry 
in Nell Gwynn’s will by which she desires “ that fifty pounds may be 
put into the hands of Dr. Tennison and Mr. Warner, who, taking to 
them any two persons of the Roman religion, may dispose of it for 
the use of the poor of that religion inhabiting the parish of 


By Sutherland Edwards. London, 





* Famous First Representations. 
Chapman & Hall, 1886, 
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St. James’s.” In an age of intolerance it was reserved to an actress | some years ago, might have been justly censured as “ ornate,” dis- 


to teach parsons and priests a lesson of true Christian charity. Dr. 
Tennison, one is glad to think, was worthy of his trust. He also 
was a tolerant man, and had the kindness and courage to preach the 


funeral sermon of “ poor Nelly ” according to her desire, saying, it is | 


somewhat vaguely stated in a contemporary account “much to her | 


praise.” Later on, in 1691, when he was about to be appointed to | 


the see of Lincoln, and when, in the interest of a rival candidate, 
Lord Villiers represented to Queen Mary that Dr. Tennison had 
preached a “notable funeral sermon in praise of Ellen Gwynn,” “I 
have heard as much,” replied the good Queen Mary, “and this is a 
sign that the poor unfortunate woman died penitent ; for if I have 
read a man’s heart through his looks, had she not made a truly pious 
end, the doctor could never have been induced to speak well of her.” 

Two first representations in Paris which occupy separate 
chapters, show a curious parallelism, although Mr. Edwards has 
failed to point it out. In both a new and powerful movement was 
savagely attacked by the forces which cliquism, old-fashioned 
superstitions, and artistic vested interests oppose to genius. In 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani it was romanticism and nature which struggled 
with classicism and artificality, and overthrew them. In the case of 
Wagner’s Zannhduser, a man of supreme genius had to contend with 
similar impediments enforced moreover by national jealousy. The 
victory was delayed but is near at hand now, exactly a quarter of a 
century after the event. It is one of the melancholy facts in musical 
history that Berlioz, smarting under the neglect of his own opera, Zes 
Troyens a Carthage said, after the defeat of Zannhduser, “I am cruelly 
revenged.” Mr. Edwards’s sympathies are as a matter of course all 
with Victor Hugo. Wagner’s genius he cannot fail to admire in the 
abstract, but we suspect that in his innermost heart he harbours some 
dislike of that composer, for the reason perhaps that Wagner has 
considerably curtailed the privileges of that darling prima donna. 
But we are the last to quarrel with a critic who combines genuine 
love of music with exceptional literary ability, who amuses while he 
instructs. 


CHURCH HYMNODY. 


The period of transition which church music in this country has 
undergone, has afforded themes for many a heated controversy. To 
Mr. John Heywood, the author of a pamphlet entitled Our Church 
Hymnody (Metzler and Co.) the credit must be accorded, that through 
eighty odd closely printed pages which advance some very decided 
opinions of his own, he has carefully avoided giving offence, criticizing 
systems rather than persons, and employing no more formidable 
weapon than good-natured banter even in his censure of practices 
especially obnoxious to him. Few churchgoers of the present day, 
cultured or otherwise, will be likely to regret a reaction which brought 
some relief from the intolerable dulness of ‘Tate and Brady. As in 
the case of most reactions, however, there are some attendant draw- 
backs, and the change for the better will be least apparent to any 
person condemned to listen to the rollicking ditties made to do 
service now-a-days in some places of worship for ‘‘ Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs.” According to Mr. Heywood, the progress of 
Church music is retarded by three styles of greater or less degress of 
viciousness, designated by him respectively the “ Antiquarian,” the 
“ Music Hall,” and the ‘‘ Advanced ” styles. With regard to the first 
grievance, we should think that the small and select minority who 
advocate the exclusive use of Gregorian music need hardly cause him 
much apprehension. For the “Music Hall” style a remedy will 
doubtless be found in the gradual elevation of the public taste, and 
in the dissemination of protests similar to that furnished by Mr. 
Heywood’s outspoken pamphlet. The question of what the writer 
describes in a spirit of complaint, “ Advanced Music,” is beset with 
more difficulties. Up to a certain period every addition made to the 
resources of music by some daring innovator, after running the 
gauntlet of such hostile epithets as “ trifling,” “voluptuous,” “licen- 
tious,” and the like, duly found its way into the Church, which, in 
the end, was the principal gainer by it. Has the line been finally 
drawn, or is a like process still going on slowly but surely? Music 
has been called the most emotional of the arts ; and in these days of 
increased artistic culture, it is not impossible to conceive the existence 
of a congregation capable of being roused to emotion, not of a vain 
but of a genuinely religious character, by styles of hymnody which, 








tracting to the attention, and inappropriate to the time and place. 


SONGS. 

Messrs. W. Morley and Co. send us a new song, by A. H. 
Behrend, bearing one of those laconic, infantine titles, the demand 
for which dates from the popularity achieved by an earlier ditty of 
the same composer, called “ Daddy.” We now have “Childie,” and, 
no doubt, in due time shall make acquaintance with other members 
of the family. Our complaints, however, may end at the title. 
There is real feeling in this song, the music of which is appropriately 
simple without being trivial ; and we see no reason why “Childie” 
should not live to repeat the successes of “ Daddy.” From the same 
publishers we receive two songs by Ciro Pinsuti, “A Maiden’s 
Challenge,” and “Watching the Embers.” The former has a very grace- 
ful melody, written in waltz-time ; the second is more conventional, 
but, nevertheless, makes an effective drawing-room song. ‘The Biter 
Bit,” written and composed by Henry Pontet, is a song of very 
ordinary type, both as regards words and music. Baritones will find 
in “Ready!” by Fred N. Lohr (same publishers) a spirited, well- 
written patriotic song. 

Messrs. Agate and Co. send two songs of very different character, 
by Odoardo Barri. The first, and most ambitious, is a sacred song, 
“Gethsemane,” with ad /ibitum accompaniments for violin, violoncello, 
organ and chorus. It is earnestly written, and ought to take prominent 
rank among the many songs lately published dealing with religious 
subjects. ‘A Sailor's Home,” by the same composer, is well calcu- 
lated to satisfy the existing demand for effusions of the hearty, nautical 
type. In “The Happiest Land” (same publishers) we have a fairly 
successful setting by Michael Watson, of Longfellow’s familiar and 
oft-used lines. ‘‘ Remember me,” is an English version of Alfred 
de Musset’s charming lines “ Rappelle toi,” by P. de Faye, who is 
also the composer of the musical rendering, and has achieved both 
tasks in an artistic manner. ‘“ Love the Rover,” by Henry Pontet, 
can boast of sprightly words, and a catching tune made up almost 
entirely of snatches of well-worn popular airs. A song in which 
so many old friends may be recognized ought to achieve success in 
spite of, perhaps by reason of, this absence of originality. 


“The gates of old Carlisle,” by A. Irvine Jones (Orsborn Tuck- 
wood), is a song of incident, and, according to the title page, has 
had the advantage of being interpreted by Madame Marie Roze. The 
refrain, in which the usual quaint effect is obtained by a transient 
passage to the subdominant, will prove its chief attraction. The 
doleful ending of the words has tempted the composer to close in 
A minor: an effect most unsatisfying to the ear in a piece com 
mencing in and throughout chiefly concerned with the key of A 
major. Metzler & Co. send “ Wedded,” by Marcellus Higgs, a song 
which has derived its inspiration from Sir Fred. Leighton’s well-known 
picture. “First and Last” (Frederick Pitman), by E. Drevinski, 
a somewhat mawkish effusion, will probably have its admirers. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


A correspondent writes :—It is frequently asked why the University 
of Trinity College, Toronto, should offer musical degrees to English 
students? It might be sufficient to reply that a little healthy rivalry 
does good, and that these are the days of “simultaneous” examinations. 
It might further be pointed out that the older universities do not do 
much to invite musical students, that degrees can only be obtained at 
a considerable sacrifice of time and money, and that severe examina- 
tions in other subjects stop the way to many accomplished musicians. 
I can well suppose, however, that the primary object of the uni- 
versity was to strengthen its own musical faculty and encourage the 
study of music in Canada. I will only add that the university is in 
possession of a royal charter, which was granted to it so long ago as 
1852; all its other faculties are in vigorous operation, and its pro- 
fessors and tutors graduates of English universities. The examina- 
tions for the degree of Mus. Bac. are as severe and discriminating as 
those of any other university. The fees are moderate, and there are 
no inconvenient regulations as to residence or previous examination. 
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Occasional Hotes. 


A disclosure has been published in a Viennese paper of 
the proceedings of the “Claque.” It appears from this account 
that the soloists of the Court Opera, thirty-three singers and 
ten members of the ballet, pay the Clagueur 5 to 50 florins, 
according to their salary. Taking 20 florins a head as a fair aver- 
age, the chief of the claque may be supposed to draw a monthly 
income of more than 800 florins, which amounts to about 
£1000 a-year. Quite lately the head of the claque was able to 
purchase property in Hungary out of his modest savings. “It 
is an open secret,” our contemporary goes on to say, “that a 
singer who only a year ago retired into private life, after hav- 
ing been for thirty-four years an honour to the Opera and a 
great favourite with the public, was completely dependent on 
the claque, to which he was obliged to pay a considerable 
part of his large salary. It would be impossible for individuals 
to dispense with this institution ; all the artists should unite 
and unanimously resulve not to pay the tax, and so disperse 
the claque ; in no other way can the evil be overcome.” 


An evening contemporary has the following :—Princess 
Jeanne Bonaparte, who has been among the audience at the 
Bayreuth Musical Festival, is decorating her boudoir with 
scenes from “Tristan und Isolde.” A Parisian artist has 
been engaged to paint the vessel with Isolde and Brangane, 
again, Isolde waiting for Tristan, the love scene, and the 
scene where Tristan is dying. The one condition which the 
Princess has been particularly anxious to have enforced, is 
that the faces in the picture should be as muchas possible like 
those of the performers at the festival, in order that the im- 
pression received at Bayreuth should always be renewed at the 
sight of the paintings. 


Some time ago we announced that Gounod’s intention of 
setting A. de Musset’s On ne badine pas avec l'amour to music 
was baffled by the owner of the copyright, the poet’s sister-in- 
law, who refused to believe that even the author of Faust could 
do justice to one of the most charming pieces in the French 
language. The composer’s winning ways and the intercession 
of friends having proved unavailing to soften the heart of this 
virago, he has had to abandon his project; but to the satisfaction 
of those who place Phil/émon et Baucis and Le médecin malgré 
/uz almost on a level with Faust, we are able to announce that 
Gounod will nevertheless write another comic opera, founded 
upon Scribe and Legouvé’s Batazlle des Dames. 


M. Alexandre, the executor of Berlioz’s will has written 
to Le Temps, to say that on March 8, the anniversary of Ber- 
lioz’s death, the new monument for his tomb, by M. Godebski, 
will be inaugurated. “ But,” adds M. Alexandre, “these two 
monuments are not enough, the name of Berlioz must be pro- 
nounced every year at the Institute, and a Prix Berlioz estab- 
lished for the sake of art. The artist Yvon has promised ‘his 
assistance to this project.” Yvon is now engaged on a painting 
which illustrates the scene between Paganini and Berlioz, after 
the memorable performance of the Fantastic Symphony, when 
Paganini, kneeling before the astonished composer, acknow- 
ledged him to be the greatest master alive and the legitimate 
successor of Beethoven. A cheque on Rothschild’s bank for 
20,000 francs, sent to Berlioz the next morning, was a more 
substantial, and considering Paganini’s love of money, even 
more astounding proof of his admiration. Unfortunately that 
cheque cannot figure in the picture, to induce the spectators 
to go and do likewise. Nevertheless the artist has chosen a 





fine subject, and his picture will form the chief prize of a raffle 
which is now being organized for the purpose of raising 
the necessary funds. 


The almost bestial stupidity to which “Nationalism in Art” 
may lead its worshippers, was well illustrated by an incident at 
the last Lamoureux concert, when some patriots among the 
audience were fain to hiss Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, because, for- 
sooth, she has a German name, and played the E flat concerto 
of a German master, Beethoven. The more intelligent ma- 
jority of the audience soon silenced the disturbers of the peace, 
and the incident is worth mentioning only as a warning to the 
ill-advised persons who some time ago endeavoured to raise a 
similar feeling of national animosity in England. 


Every person acquainted with and interested in the ideal 
side of our literature should cordially agree with the aims of the 
Shelley Society,and take at their true valuation the charges of 
fostering prurient tastes made against that society in connec- 
tion with the performance of Zhe Cenci under its auspices. 
All the more deplorable is it that the admirers of one of 
England’s greatest poets do not temper their enthusiasm 
with a little more wisdom and discretion. A stage perform- 
ance of Hellas, assisted by the most magnificent metse-en-scéne 
and the finest-actors in the world, could not but be a desperate 
failure. Hed/as is not a drama at all, and Shelley himself in 
his preface adopts that title as a mere pis aller. “It is,” he 
modestly writes, “a mere improvise, and derives its interest 
(should it be found to possess any) solely from the intense 
sympathy which the author feels with the cause he would 
celebrate.” The characters Mahmud, the sanguinary Sultan, 
Hassan, his attendant, who sympathizes with the Greeks, and 
Ahasuerus, the wandering Jew whom the tyrant consults in 
his need, are in consequence mere shadows of shadows, and 
the long tirades about Liberty, Tyranny, Anarchs, and the 
like, remind one continually that even in 1821 the author was 
still a very young man whose sphere of vision did not much 
go beyond that of a Radical Oxford undergraduate. 


Long speeches of this kind, delivered as we suggested 


before by the finest actors in the world, must needs prove 
tedious. Inthe performance of He//as by the Shelley Society, 
no actors, good or bad, were concerned. One gentleman, 
dressed in the sober garb of modern society whose name did 
not transpire, was Mahmud, Hassan, Ahasuerus, all rolled into 
one, the most remarkable feature of his performance being 
an extensive memory which enabled him to spout the inter- 
minable dialogue without book and without halt. The only 
chance of successful treatment to be found in Hed/as is offered 
to the musician. There are choruses abounding in splendid 
lines, and full of lyrical elevation. Dr. Selle’s setting of these 
choruses we cannot make the snbject of serious criticism, and we 
accordingly refrain. The chorus of boys and a few ladies inter- 
preting Dr. Selle’s music was as indifferent as that work itself ; 
but in some of the soli fresh and agreeable voices were displayed. 
The audience at the beginning of the play were numerous, 
but most of them succumbed to the dismal atmosphere sur- 
rounding the whole, and, folding their tents like Arabs, they 
as silently stole away. We should have abstained from de- 
voting the most occasional of notes to the discomfiture of a 
highly meritorious body, did not that discomfiture disclose a 
fact interesting alike to musicians and literary persons. We 
mean the gulf which in English life sepatates the representa- 
tives of poetry and of music. Had the Shelley Society taken 
the trouble of consulting a musician of eminence, one,‘and we 
think the most discreditable, part of their performance would 
have at least been impossible. 
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shee MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—FRENCH OPERA. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Lessee and Manager - Mr. M. L. MAYER. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 19, AT 8 - ‘* LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE.” 
SATURDAY MORNING, ,, 20, AT 2.15 - - - : = CARMEN. ' 
“LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 


Pr EVENING, ,, 20, AT 8 - LLE. | 
MONDAY - 99 22, ATS - “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.”” 
TUESDAY 9 (22, a7 8 - **LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.’ 


Box Office open 10to 5 Increased Orchestra and Chorus. Prices from 1/6 to 12/6, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 22. Programme: Mozart's 
Pianoforte Trio in G major, No. 8; Schubert’s Ottet for stringed and wind instru- 
ments, in its complete form ; Prelude in D flat and Waltz in E minor, by Chopin, 
for pianoforte alone. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies ; 
MM. L. Ries, Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti. Vocalist, 
Miss Liza Lehmann. Accompanist, Mr. Frantzen. Commence at eight.—Stalls, 
7s. 6d, ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and 
Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


SCHUBERT'S OTTET on MONDAY EVENING NEXT. 

















eee POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON Nov. 20. (this day.) Programme: Sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello, by Stanford (first time); Adagio in E major, for 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Mozart ; Impromptu in B flat, for 
pianoforte alone, by Schubert ; and (by desire) Beethoven’s Rasoumowski Quartet 
in F, Op. 59. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies. 
MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Edward Lloyd. Accompanist, 
Mr. C. Hopkins-Ould. Commence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s. ; 
admission, 1s. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, New Bond 
Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 





HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 

The SECOND CONCERT will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, Nov. 25, at 8.30. Programme: Overture to ‘‘ Athalie ” 
(Mendelssohn) ; Concerto, for pianoforte, in A minor, Op. 54 (Schumann)— Miss 
Fanny Davies ; Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Op. 60 (Beethoven) ; Idyll, ‘‘ Evening 
on the Seashore ””—MS. (F, Corder) (first time in London); Songs, with piano 
(Grieg)—Miss Pauline Cramer; Ballet Music from Henry VIII. (Saint-Saéns. ) 
Orchestra of 80 performers. Leader, Mr. Carrodus. Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d. and 
38. ; admission, Is. At Austin’s, St. James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and at the 
office of the Manager, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 


Mos. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG will give TWO PIANO- 

FORTE RECITALS at the PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, on WED- 
NESDAY AFTERNOONS, Nov. 24 and Dec. 8, to commence at Three 
o’clock precisely.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Tickets at the 
usual agents, and at the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 
THIS WEEK'S CONCERTS: 
ATURDAY, November 20, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 


at 8 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, and Beethoven’s in 
E flat, Op. 1, No. 1. 








ARTISTS. 
Miss WINIFRED ROBINSON. 
Mr. WILLIAM BUELS,. 
Miss PAGET. 
VocaLists.—Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, Mr. H. S. SAMUEL,’and 
Mr. CHARLES IMHEIOF. 


Admission, 6d. and rd. 


pene November 21, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Beethoven’s String Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 18, No. 6, and Schubert’s in A minor, Op. 1, No. 3. 
ARTISTS. 

Herr EMIL MAHR, 

Herr LOUIS LIEBER. 

Herr HEYDRICH. 

Herr VAN DER STRAETEN. 
VocALists,—Miss LIZA LEHMANN and Mr. GEORGE LAWRENCE. 

Collection to defray expenses. 


onDay, November 8, at OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Trio in C minor, and Haydn’sin G, 
ARTISTS. 

Mdlle. BERTHA BROUSIL. 

Mr. CHARLES OULD. 

Mr. C. HOPKINS-OULD. 

VocaLists.—Mrs. GODFRY PEARSE and others. 


Admission, 6d. and 1d. 








ODERN ENGLISH COMPOSERS.—Mr. CHARLES 
FOWLER will give the SECOND CONCERT of this series at the 
PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 1, 
at Eight o’clock, when the programme will consist entirely of works by Mr. 
WALTER MACFARREN. — Solo vocalists, Mrs. Osman-Wilson and Miss Lottie 
Slater; violinist, Mdlle, Adelina Dinelli; violoncellist, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli ; solo 
pianists, Miss Dora Bright and Mr. Charles Fowler ; accompanists, Miss Dora 
Bright, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli, and Mr. Matthew Clemens. Conductor, Mr. 
Chas. Fowler.—By kind permission of the Principal, a selected choir of students 
from the Royal Academy of Music will sing several songs.—Tickets, 1o0s., 5s., 
and 3s., admission 1s. To be obtained of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
and 15. Poultry ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Fowler, 66, Elsham Road, 
Kensington, W.—Grand Pianoforte by Brinsmead & Sons. 


ppPusy LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 








RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 

powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 





RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7.45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 








THE CELEBRATED 


HECKMANN (STRING) QUARTET 


Is open for engagements in Town or Provinces. For terms 
etc., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 


WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREEI, ST. JAMES'S. 


VACANT DATES 


FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 

The proprietors of Willis's Rooms have succeeded in making such-arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 

Special attention given to each department. E. DAWKINS, Manager. 








NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 @clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Mattett & Co.’s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, Wor.Lpb 
ts now reduced to 178. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 


“The Musical World” Prizes. 


THE Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a Prize of 
Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of Erglish birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or nom de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out from 
the cover of the present number, and enclosed in another 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom de plume as the composition. Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 
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A MUSICAL UTOPIA. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON lecturing at Toynbee Hall recently 
drew a comparison between classical and medizval cities on one 
side, and modern cities on the other. The result was not in 
favour of the latter. The vast mushroom-growths of modern 
times, he argued, can scarcely be called cities in the proper 
sense of the word; they are agglomerations of human 
beings, monstrous bodies without a civic soul to animate 
them ; any unity of feeling or of action is impossible where 
four million people are spread over three counties. The 
last remark applying to London is supplemented by the 
suggestion that instead of one London there ought to be 
ten or fifteen Londons, each with a municipality and with 
public parks, baths, town-halls, and museums of its own. In 
the list of these buildings, if the reporters have done him 
justice, Mr. Harrison has included neither a church nor a 
theatre or concert-hall. As to the first-named omission 
he must settle accounts with the bishops, but we must re- 
mind him that not many years ago music had charms even 
for his positivist mind, and that for a whole season he did 
not shun the trouble of migrating every Saturday from the 
city of Bayswater to the city of Sydenham to listen to Mr. 
Manns’s band, and afterwards to enlarge in the company of 
congenial friends upon the impression received. There is 
no doubt that it is music more than any intellectual 
movement which suffers from the unwieldy size of London. 
We have not a London public in the sense that there is a 
Paris, or a Berlin, or a Manchester public; very few of our 
theatres or concerts possessing a nucleus of permanent and 
intelligent habitués ; and considering the interminable runs of 
the same piece at the former, how could they? The conse- 
quence is that the rapport between artist and public which 
is so invaluable to both, is non-existent among us. A tenor 
or a prima donna who sings at St. James’s Hall on a Monday 
and again on a Thursday, is no more certain that he will find 
in both cases a similar audience than if those appearances took 
place at Huddersfield and Southampton respectively, A subtle 
and well thought out effect which might be applauded by 
one set of people would pass unnoticed by another, and 
might possibly be hissed by a third. The consequence is 
that English singers seldom show much individuality ; they 
cannot indulge in that luxury. They are compelled to find, 
and to adhere toa certain level which is likely to be that of the 
largest number of people, and Chamfort says that a generally 
acknowledged truth is in nine cases out of ten a platitude, 
“parcequelle a plu au plus grand nombre.” 

Another result of the same cause is the want of eriter- 
prise which makes the name of a London entrepreneur so 
glaring an instance of the /ucus a non lucendo theory. Perhaps 
the English translation of that name, undertaker, would give 


a better idea of his function, for he does little more than con- 








vey the artificial growths of the hot-house atmosphere of 
provincial festivals to their grave by exposing them to the 
chilly blasts of St. James’s Hall. That London should be as 
it is during the present season, entirely dependent for its 
novelties upon the wisdom of the Leeds Festival committee is 
an anomaly which a Frenchman, and more especially a 
Parisian would look upon as another instance of insular mad- 
ness, but of which Mr. Harrison and other philosophers will 
discover the method without much difficulty. 

It is of course much easier to diagnose an evil than to find 
a remedy for it. We doubt, for example, if any of the ten 
cities into which London is to be split would develop an 
artistic life of their own. To some extent the experiment 
has been tried, South London, East London, and North 
London have their choral associations and concert societies 
which do excellent work in a local sense, but have not 
as yet shown any signs of individual progress. They perform, 
and sometimes perform well, the same works which are heard 
elsewhere, and the cynosure of their ambition is to be heard 
at St. James’s Hall, and to be noticed by the critics who 
object to travelling across the river, or to pass through the 
shadow of the Griffin. We should like to know the ideas 
of so keen a thinker and so refined a writer as Mr. Harrison 
on the subject of artistic decentralization. Let us hope that 
the vocation of the art in his ideal cities of pure air, pure 
water, and architectural beauty will not be confined to Peo- 
ple’s concerts and Brass Bands playing in the parks of a 
Sunday. 








Correspondence. 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Dr. Morell Mackenzie is, as you say in your valuable journal, 
“the first specialist for throat diseases in this country.” I have read 
his recent work on the Aygiene of the Vocal Organs with care, and I 
have seen many reviews of it in both general and special newspapers. 
In one of these I notice the following remark :—“ The fruits of his 
long and extensive experience are compressed into his ‘ Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs,’ in which he has shewn that as Dr. Johnson said 
of Goldsmith—‘ he puts as much into a book as it can possibly hold.’ ” 
Only those who have been engaged in tuition for many years can 
appreciate the value of the “Golden Rules” contained in it. My 
experience teaches me that a knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal 
organs is perfectly useless in teaching singing; because the most 
important muscle of all, the thyroarytenoid, is absolutely beyond the 
control of the singer. Dr. Mackenzie has observed that “ even 
in sculpture, where a knowledge of anatomy is considered essential, 
we have the example of the Greek artists to the contrary. The per- 
fection of their statues has been the wonder of all succeeding 
generations, yet it is all but certain that they knew no anatomy.” 
Equally true is it that all the great teachers of singing in the early 
days were ignorant of the structure of the vocal organs, but still they 
produced voices as perfect as any that have been heard in modern 
times. Yet we are now told that the great apostle of the anatomical 
system of voice-training has “invented and adopted exercises to 
cure any and every fault in voice production.” If this were true all 
those who have had the advantages of this wonderful tuition would 
sing with absolute perfection, and the only difference between them 
would be the strength of their voices. But, Sir, the laryngoscopic 
observers have been directly challenged by Dr. Mackenzie. He says 
in his able work (page 66) that Lehfeldt could only recognize the 
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supposed limitation of the vibrations on an exsected larynx with a 
lens, yet many laryngoscopists profess to make out the limitation of 
these vibrations in the laryngeal mirror at a distance of 12 or 14 
inches with the naked eye. It should be remembered that these 
vibrations in the falsetto take place at the rate of 800 per second ; 
and they are supposed to affect one part of the vocal cord and not 
the rest. Let Mr. Behnke or any one of his disciples show a practical 
physiologist that the limitation of these vibrations can be seen even 
in an exsected larynx with an electric light of 10,000 candle power if 
he likes, and he will have a tangible argument with which to meet 
what otherwise appears to me as the irresistible logic of facts against 
him.—I am, yours truly, BERNARD LANE. 


60, Westbourne Park Villas, W. 
Nov. 9, 1886. 





0 THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I have not read Dr. Mackenzie’s book, nor have I read 
Mr. Behnke’s or Mr. Lunn’s works. I am only acquainted with the 
latter part of the recent discussion. I have found in my experience (a 
large one extending over many years) that it is in a// cases most 
detrimental to the success of a singer to be acquainted with the 
anatomy of his vocal organs. I speak with some authority as the 
pupil of one of the most remarkable teachers of singing the world 
has ever known, himself a pupil of all the celebrated masters of the 
“golden period of singing,” and possessed of traditions which carried 
back as far as Handel. The great secret of his power was, that after 
the application of general principles, he had as many different modes 
of teaching as he had pupils to teach.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Organist of Holy Trinity, Birchfield. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Will you allow an independent witness, unknown to Mr. 
Behnke, and with no interest, save that of advancing the truth, to 
testify to the utility of his teaching as contained in his books. The 
benefit that I have derived from them, and the grateful feelings that 
I entertain towards their author for putting me into the right way of 
singing, forbid me to be silent, when I see his system attacked. 

I spent four years in Italy, of which the last two years were under 
Lamperti, and came home with much knowledge that has since 
become useful, but, without having attained the secret of singing 
easily. My upper notes were rough and open, disagreeable, and 
forced in tone, and not to be relied on. At this juncture I met with 
“Voice, Song, and Speech,” then first published, and it was from the 
minute description of the vocal organs therein contained that I 
learned how to flace the voice. The explanation of the adjustment 
of the vocal cords—through the action of the arytenoids—made me, 
for the first time, sensible of what the Italian masters mean by their 
collo elastico. Reflecting upon what I had read, I saw that the 
tightening of the throat from which I suffered was owing to undue 
extension of the low register, and with the knowledge thus gained, I 
sought for a new method of production. Within a week I found it. 
It was a revelation! Fatigue and roughness gave place to ease and 
smoothness, and from that day to this, I have been wont to say, 
“Lamperti was my master, but Behnke, whom I never saw, taught 
me to sing.” The ease, which I myself acquired, I have no difficulty 
in communicating to my pupils. Trusting that in justice to Mr. 
Behnke, you may find space for this short letter.—I am, sir, yours 
obediently, 

A TEACHER OF SINGING. 
M. A. Cambridge. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Kindly allow me space to give a final reply to Mr. Behnke. 
There is a marine animal, which nature has endowed with the 
privilege of hiding itself under a cloud of black ink when irritated, 
under cover of which it hopes to retreat safely, and to damage its 
adversary. I see a resemblance between Mr. Behnke and the 
cephalopod. 

I can claim some authority to speak, since I have been a musician 
for twenty-five years.and more, and a physiologist for.over ten, and 








first handled the laryngoscope twelve years ago. It is not those who 
most parade themselves before the public who are best entitled to 
speak with authority. Mr. Behnke seems to me to be a person sin- 
gularly gifted with assurance. He claims to teach English pronuncia- 
tion—he is himself, I believe, a German—and next he has the 
amazing presumption to teach an educated Englishman the grammar 
of his own language. He fails by the first test that can be 
applied to him, and notwithstanding his laryngoscopic tricks, 
and anatomical tags about rings, shields, and pyramids, he 
cannot shew “a single vocal artist of the first order” as a 
result of his methods. Just one more point. The Mr. John 
Howard, whom he affects to despise, is the foremost champion of 
the anatomico-physiological school of singing, and his work is one of 
very considerable excellence. He stops short however at laryngos- 
copic tricks. A teacher should be a good singer, and yet, I believe, 
he admits that he is not even thus qualified. In short, Mr. Behnke 
cannot justify his position that the modern laryngoscopico-anatomical 
school, of which he is a disciple, can show any results at all com- 
parable to the older empirical schools which did not rely on the pomp 
and parade of accessories. 

Readers of Te Musical World will conclude that as Dr. Mackenzie 
writes, Mr. Behnke has shown “the wisdom of the serpent” no less 
than he now employs the tactics of the cuttle-fish. Apologizing for 


occupying your valuable space again, Sir—I am, yours obediently, 
R. Norris WOLFENDEN, 
19, Upper Wimpole Street, W. M.D., Cantab. 


November 15, 1886, 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ ‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Dr. Mackenzie continues to exhibit an “incurable want of 
accuracy.” The controversy does me: show a tendency to subside 
from “ Mr. Behnke’s voice-box to Dr. C. W. Pearce’s voice.” On 
the contrary, there are many voices raised in it besides my own; but 
Dr. Mackenzie, for reasons best known to himself, is “ discreetly 
silent” with regard to them. 

His quotation in your current issue from Voice, Song, and Speech, 
proves how very carefully he has read the book ; it is, therefore, an 
amusing contradiction of his contemptuous reference to that standard 
work in a former letter. It is quite true that I “thought” my voice 
hac “never broken,” but Mr. Behnke soon showed me that it had. 
The point at issue, however, is not what I ¢hought four years ago, but 
what I wro¢e in the present controversy, and I challenge Dr. Mackenzie 
to show where I have stated that my voice “ never went through the 
process of change at all.” 

To judge from Dr. Mackenzie’s attempts at a humorous style of 
writing, one can scarcely realize that he is actually a member of a 
serious profession. Let him be assured, however, that I am not to 
be extinguished by sneers. If he be incapable of argument, he had 
better retire from the attempt he is making to silence me. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES W. PEARCE, 
Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
14, Matheson Road, West Kensington, 
November 15, 1886. 


[The correspondence on this subject in our columns must now 
close.—Ep. Mus. W.] 





“MUSIC IN LANCASHIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSCAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—The Lancashire ballad and song article is most interest- 
ing to me as far as it goes, but there are some Lancashire poets it 
hitherto ignores. 

Charles Swain, who sang so pathetically, but not in dialect—his 
are all in “English as she is spoke.” Then Sam Laycock, who 
wrote “Welcome, my bonny bird” and “ Bowton’s yarn,” where there 
is, in the last verse, I fancy, a reference to a “musicianer,” and who 
wrote some very pathetic Famine Ballads. And there is the Mi/mow 
poet, John Collier (Tim Bobbin), a great man, in dialect rhythms, 

You may be surprised to find my knowing of these things. but 
some seventeen years ago I published a collection’ of Lancashire 
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hunting songs. Some I got from MSS. over a hundred years old. | Miss Hope Glenn sang “ Mary’s song” by Leslie, which, with 


There were 250 copies printed for private circulation, and I, alas! | excellent taste, she did not repeat. Grieg’s Prelude, Air and Rigaudon 


have none left now or I would have sent you one, as there are some 
ballads never before in aught but MSS. It contained “ Eccles 
Wakes,” an anonmyous poem, beginning :— 
“If you'll nobbut just listen awhile, 
I'll sing you a gradely song, 
If itll nobbut mak’ you to smile, 
I'll think I’m a gradely mon; 
It’s nought about love, no, nor murder, 
Nor ony such terrible thing, 
I tell you afore I go further, 
It's about Eccles Wakes I shall sing. 


I got up reet early i’ th’ morn, 
And charmin’ fu’ sure wor the weather, 
Me heart wor as leet as me purse, 
And me purse wor as leet as a feather.” &c. 


It comes back now as I write. This song is printed in some, but 
very few collections. 

You must, however, when you get to the hunting songs of Lanca- 
shire (in which we are very rich) take care not to confound those of 
Cheshire therewith. “Squire Firth of Bank Hall” is really 2 Cheshire 
song, though generally attributed to Lancashire. I don’t know anyone 
who is better acquainted with Lancashire hunting songs than Col. 
Starkie, whohasthe collection made by Dr. Whittaker, theauthor of “The 
History of Whalley.” Then there are lots of songs in Harrison Ains- 
worth’s works, which, as he was a Lancastrian, are genuine Lancashire 
poems— Caw, caw, the carrion craw,” &c. 

Besides Edward Waugh there is Ben Brierley, who is a “ Man- 
chester poet.”—Yours obediently, LANCASHIRE. 








Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The second Saturday popular concert showed a marked increase 
of numbers in the audience. Dvorak’s Quartet, in E flat major, was 
beautifully interpreted, Herr Straus acting as leader, supported by 
Messrs. Ries, Hollander and Piatti. | Mr. Edward Lloyd sang Schu- 
bert’s “Sei mir gegriisst” with true artistic feeling, only unfortunately 
the poetry of the German refrain was sacrificed to a rather bald English 
translation. He was subsequently heard in Mendelssohn’s, ‘‘ When 
through the Piazzetta,” and he generously responded to the uni- 
versal wish for more by a perfect rendering of “The Garland.” 
Madame Frickenhaus gave Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 
39, with intelligence, but with some heaviness, and she was heard 
to more advantage in the nocturne which she supplemented. Herr 
Straus displayed great fineness of tone and delicacy of handling in 
three Violinstiicke of Ferdinand Hiller’s; the capriccio allegro con 
Juoco was especially delightful. A most interesting concert was 
brought to a close by Brahms’s beautiful Quintet in F minor, which 
went with great spirit and sympathy. The concert was, perhaps, five 
minutes longer than usual, and this may be the reason why so many 
individuals were starved out, and forced to fly in search of tea before 
the close of a movement. Their neighbours would greatly appreciate 
a greater display of fortitude if endurance to the end could be 
practised. Mr. Hopkins Ould was the accompanist of Herr Straus 
and of Mr. Lloyd; the audience hardly showed gratitude for his 
efficiency in their eagerness to thank the vocalist, drowning the 
closing bars of the Mendelssohn song. 

Monday evening’s concert, when no novelty nor feature of special 
interest was produced was successful, and fairly well attended, in 
spite of the brilliant counter-attractions of the Albert Hall on the 
samenight. A Mendelssohn quartet, a Beethoven violin and piano duet, 
and a violoncello solo were the most important items. The quartet in 
D major op. 44, No. 1 for two violins, viola, and violoncello, performed 
by Madame Norman Neruda, MM. Ries, Hollander and Piatti was 
the first dish set before an audience having (we judge from its 
incessant demand for encores) an insatiable musical appetite. It is 
needless to say that the quartet was rendered perfectly—as it would 
be by artists who are always ex rapport with the master they interpret. 


| were played by Madame Frickenhaus. 








The third recall of M. Piatti, 
after the performance of his “ Bergamasca,” was—we must confess, 
perfectly justified. ‘The composition is brilliant and inspiriting— 
rich in local colour, and was played by the famous violoncellist as if 
he thoroughly appreciated his happy thought. Madame Norman- 
Neruda vlayed Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, op. 12, No. 3 for piano- 
forte and violin. It is one of, Beethoven’s*earliest works, but is none 
the less masterly—rendered as it was by Madame Norman-Neruda it 
fully asserted Beethoven’s supremacy as the greatest exponent of the 
sonata. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The first performance in London of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new 
cantata Zhe Golden Legend, which took place at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday night, assumed almost the importance of a musical event. 
Seldom, except perhaps on Patti nights, has the vast building been 
crowded by a larger or more animated audience, and that audience, 
moreover, included what may without exaggeration be called “all 
musical London.” It will be remembered that Zhe Golden Legend 
was written for, and produced at, the Leeds festival in October, when, 
by a singular consensus of popular and critical opinion, it was 
pronounced to be by far the most successful of the numerous new 
works heard at that important gathering. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s well- 
deserved success could not have given more cordial satisfaction to 
himself than it did to his admirers and to all interested in the 
reputation of English art at home and abroad. Formerly the in- 
telligent foreigner, enquiring curiously into the exalted position of a 
composer chiefly known for his operettas, would not have been easy 
to satisfy. Even such more serious works as Zhe Martyr of Antioch 
or Zhe Prodigal Son would scarcely have explained the phenomenon. 
The Golden Legend undoubtedly does. It is not an effort of the 
highest class—Longfellow’s modernized and sentimentalized version 
of a beautiful old tale could scarcely have given rise to such; but it 
is undoubtedly the work of a consummate master of his craft, fully 
conscious of his aims and as invariably sure of the ways and means 
by which those aims may be accomplished. Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
the rare gift, reserved only to perfection of technical skill, of placing 
the critical mind at rest. Listening to him one feels that, what he 
does is from his own point of view infallibly right ; one accordingly 
ceases to argue and merely listens and enjoys. ‘Tennyson in poetry 
has the same power of conveying a sense of what one may call 
absolute security to the intelligent reader which Shelley, for example, 
has not; by which remark we are far from wishing to imply that 
Tennyson is a greater poet than Shelley, or that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in his own branch of art can be compared toeither. Perfect balance 
of the artistic faculties need not always be commensurate with depth 
of inspiration. Not that Zhe Golden Legend is by any means without 
inspiration. ‘The opening chorus, in which the bells of Strasburg 
Cathedral become as it were articulate in the words of an old Latin 
hymn to frighten away the spirits of the air headed by Lucifer, is 
conceived in a truly poetic vein, and so is the idea of making the 
devil a pedantic creature surrounded by all the formulas of contra- 
puntal device, which idea the composer, by the way, may have 
borrowed from a line in Goethe’s Faust, where Mephistopheles, the 
palpable model of Longfellow’s fiend, is addressed in this wise :— 

“ Auch was geschrieb’nes forderst du, Pedant!” 
These genuinely original features of the score have been previously 
pointed out, as have also been its feebler sides—the almost total loss 
of the only dramatic situation in the poem, and the sweetness, a 
little too long drawn out, of the lover’s converse. Dramatic force is 
not within this composer’s grasp, or, at least, he has not as yet dis- 
played it; for after the agreeable surprise of Zhe Golden Legend, it 
is not easy to say what further revelations he may still have in store 
for us, provided the allurements of Princess Ida, Patience, and other 
mock-zsthetic maidens do not prove too powerful. The good fortune 
which accompanied the birth of the new work at Leeds, has not for- 
saken its entrance into London life. In this respect, also, it has left 
all its competitors far behind. For reasons already explained, Dvorak’s 
Ludmila, another of the Leeds novelties, could not, under any circum- 
stances, have expected a long or prosperous career, when once removed 
from the hothouse atmosphere of a provincial festival. At the same 
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time, it would have had a better chance of, at least, temporary vitality 
had not its first appearance in London taken place under the auspices 
of a recently-formed and, therefore, comparatively speaking, inex- 
perienced choir, which dealt with the music in a manner decidedly 
creditable in the circumstances, but far from perfect. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was fortunate enough to conduct an excellent orchestra and 
a body of singers which, under Mr. Barnby’s careful and energetic 
tuition, has attained a rare degree of efficiency. That to such 
executants the music presented no difficulties, and that every nuance 
was brought out with unfailing certainty amounts almost to a truism. 
The soli, Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. F. 
King, being the same who materially contributed to the success of 
the work at Leeds, we only need refer the reader to our account of 
that festival for a full appreciation of their merits. Zhe Golden 
Legend was preceded by Hiller’s Song of Victory, a work little 
adapted to spoil the audience for what was to follow. Mr. Barnby 
conducted, and Miss Pauline Cramer sang the soprano solo in 
impressive style-—The Times. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


The Crystal Palace concert of last Saturday attracted a large 
audience, amongst whom the many musicians who look on Schumann’s 
Rhenish Symphony as one of the greatest of modern works of its 
kind must have been highly gratified with the grand performance 
which Mr. Manns and his fine band gave it. To hear so genuine 
and exhilirating a composition played in all respects so perfectly 
would compensate for a longer pilgrimage than that to Sydenham. 
Another special attraction of the concert was the appearance of Mr. 
John Dunn, a very clever young violinist, who is likely to take a 
high rank among our native artists. At present his playing is some- 
what unequal, which defect on Saturday appeared to be the outcome 
of a certain excitability or restlessness. The violin concerto by Gade 
is a pleasing work on the whole, though the last movement is as dis- 
appointing as a piece planned with more regard to the display of 
“virtuosity” than to the dignity of a closing movement is likely to 
be. The soloist played throughout from memory, and was recalled by 
a delighted audience after the concerto and again after a show-piece, 
musically speaking unbeautiful, but which exhibited Mr. Dunn’s 
technical mastery of his instrument in difficult passages of double- 
stopping and in rapid execution. Mr. Sims Reeves was in excellent 
voice, and was enthusiastically recalled. The concert was opened 
with a good performance of Cowen’s Concert Overture, followed 
by an excerpt from Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” with which 
Herr Richter has made us familiar; it closed with two light 
orchestral pieces by Godard. Next Saturday Mr. Manns will give 
“The Childhood of Christ” by Berlioz. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The lover of orchestral music has hitherto bemoaned his hard fate 
during the winter, defrauded of the delight which above all others 
could have power to chase the fogs or the icicles from his artistic soul. 
The refined and delicate hum of chamber music does not in every 
way fulfil the mission of a mass of many-toned instruments in sur- 
prising and conquering the torpid and almost paralyzed senses. 
Welcome, then, are Mr. Henschel’s symphony concerts, within the 
reach of all faithful Londoners who object to change the sound of 
Bow Bells for Mr. Manns’s delightful strains at Sydenham, and 
coming most opportunely now that the Viennese conductor has left 
us after a short spell of Autumn concerts. Mr. Henschel is so well 
known and appreciated by the public as a singer, and even as a com- 

ser, that no new introduction is needed before enlisting sympathy 
on behalf of his enterprise. There have been, too, accounts from 
Boston of his successful work there in conducting orchestra and 
chorus. That his London concerts stand upon a firm financial basis 
with a list of guarantors is also a recommendation. Mr. Henschel’s 
catholicity of taste is shown in the first of his programmes, where 
Mozart is followed by Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Gluck, and 
Mackenzie. The performances throughout were of a high degree of 
excellence, and Mr. Henschel proved himself to be a conductor of 
the first order, endowed not only with a phenomenal memory, but 
also with a rare gift of keeping his musicians well in hand without 
confusing them by too many gestures or supererogatory “cues.” The 
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orchestra with Mr. Carrodus as leader is of good quality, and the 
balance of tone will be even better than it is if Mr. Henschel will 
tone down his brass a little. Altogether these concerts supply a 
decided want, and supply it in a manner which should meet with 
success if our much-vaunted love of music is not altogether a fable. 
Of the performance last night, Brahms’s Symphony in D deserves to 
be singled out. A more perfect rendering has seldom been heard in 
London, and it deserves special mention that the conductor treated 
with deserved contempt the noisy and unintelligent persons that 
clamoured for a repetition of the scherzo. The Good Friday Spell was 
worthy of almost equal praise, and the excerpt from Zhe Troubadour 
stood the test of being separated from its context very well. Mr. 
Charles Kaiser, a debutant, had selected the tenor air, “Unis dés la 
plus tendre enfance,” from Gluck’s Jphigénie in Tauride. His voice 
singularly reminds one of the-altos or counter-tenors heard in English 
church choirs ; his high notes are remarkably resonant, but his middle 
register is almost without tone. He is an intelligent and well-trained 
singer, and was well received. In Beethoven’s triple concerto the 
soli were in the experienced hands of Madame Frickenhaus, Mr. 
Gompertz, and Signor Piatti. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The performances of Faust and Carmen by Mr. Mayer’s French 
troupe at Her Majesty’s has been followed by a representation of 
Les Cloches de Corneville. The descent from Gounod and Bizet to 
Planquette must needs distress some patrons of the French opera, 
but that the change is one agreeable to the majority may be proved 
by the increased attendance at the theatre on the nights when the 
operetta is played. Mr. Mayer cannot be blamed for repeating the 
performance frequently, in accordance with the measure of its popu- 
larity. Madame Girard and M. Simon Max had created the parts 
of Serpolette and Grenicheux ; their impersonations are full of life 
and character ; musically speaking, they do not reach a very high 
level. Miss de Louche as Germaine, and Madame Favart as the 
Marquis, sing and act agreeably. 


GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 





TURIN.—£dmea, music by Alfredo Catalani, libretto by Antonio 
Ghizlanzoni, is having a triumphant success at the “Carignano,” one of 
the most magnificent and elegant theatres in Italy. dmea was repre- 
sented about three years ago for the first time, at the Scala in Milan, 
and revealed in the very youthful maestro of Lucca, some original 
musical gift. dmea is vigorous and full of life. It is said that Catalani 
is consumptive; he is certainly a young man of refined features, 
delicate constitution, clear deep eyes, and expressive countenance, in 
whom everything reveals the ardent mind, and that in a feeble and a very 
youthful body. The subject of this opera is taken from Les Danischef, 
transplanted to Bohemia ; Ghizlanzoni’s libretto is the work of the most 
original melodramatic poet that Italy can boast ; its first representation 
at Turin confirmed the triumph of the Scala, and the fame of its author 
(composer of Z/da, Dejanice, and other works). The prelude, the chorus 
of spinning girls, the scene of the jesters, the dances, the love duet 
in the third act, and many other passages excited enthusiastic admira- 
tion. The orchestration is well balanced, rich, varied, full of originality. 
The maestro was applauded with extraordinary vigour. The execution 
was splendid ; it included the following principal artists : Signora Fermi- 
Germano (Edmea), Messrs. Figner, tenor (Oberto), and Sparapani, 
baritone (Ulmo). 

FLORENCE.-- Lohengrin, at the Pagliano theatre is having an enthusi- 
astic success. Wagner's splendid creation has been received almost in 
every passage with frantic applause. I have rarely been at a performance 
so very excellent, by its combination of music, of acting, and the aspect 
of the auditorium filled with an excited crowd of the best society. The 
passages encored every night are the chorus that precedes the arrival of 
the swan, the climax of the duet in the second act, the prelude and 
narrative “Da vot lontano in sconosciuta terra” in the third. The 
applause and calls before the curtain are repeated every night for Signori 
Voenna and Falconis, and for Signori Carobbi, Notargiacomo, Jorda, 
and Bertini ; the last is an incomparable Lohengrin. 

ALESSANDRIA.—This ancient and historical city, one of the most 
powerful bulwarks of Italy, witnessed a considerable success of the opera 
Maria di Warden, by the young maestro Abba-Cornaghé. This work 
was represented in Venice in the December of 1884, and had a good 
reception of encores. Signor Abba-Cornaghé is a gifted musician; all 
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the best Italian critics have rendered a sincere and eloquent tribute of | 


eulogium to the young musician on account of this opera which 
possesses sterling qualities. |The overture, the entrance of the tenor, 
the andante of the duet that follows, the air for Maria, the hunting- 
chorus, the love duet, the ballad for contralto, the third finale, and the 
entire fourth act, constitute the culminating points of the work. The 
execution by Mademoiselle Bourman, Signora Paolicchi-Mugnone, the 
tenor Del Papa, the bass Mariani, the baritone Bugatto is satistactory. 





THE MUSICAL SEASON IN EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH, NOV. 15. 


That season of the year which, in these northern latitudes, is specially 
dedicated to the cultivation of the Amphionic art, and which this year 
promises on the whole to present several features of unusual interest and 
attraction, has just commenced with something like an emdarras des 
richesses. {n addition to the Carl Rosa.Opera Company, which inaugu- 
rated on the Ist inst., its usual fortnight’s sojourn in our northern capital, 
we have already had a short—indeed quite too short—visit from Herr 
Richter and his orchestra, with Mrs. Hutchinson as vocalist ; a grand 
evening concert in aid of the University Students’ Union, under the able 

onductorship of Mr. Carl Hamilton, and at which Madame Marie Roze, 

Miss A. Grey, and Mr. Welsh were the principal artists ; and a grand 
classical concert by the Heckmann Quartet, at which Mr. A. B. Bech 
was the vocalist. This, for the first fortnight of the season, is not at any 
rate a bad beginning ; and there is every prospect of the same steady 
flow of events being maintained as the season progresses. On the de- 
parture of Mr. Carl Rosa, the operatic season is to be continued for 
another fortnight by Mr. J. H. Mapleson, who promises us the pleasing 
opportunity of hearing Italian Opera once again after a long interval of 
silence. During Mr. Mapleson’s stay we are promised, and curiously 
enough on the same date—afterncon and evening—two pianoforte recitals, 
by Mr. F. Lamond and Dr. Charles Hallé, assisted by Madame Norman- 
Neruda, the latter being announced as the only recital with which Dr. 
Hallé will be able to favour us during the present season ; and a rendering 
by Mr. Waddel’s choir of one of Max Bruch’s more important choral 
works, the Odysseus. Besides all this, and in the less regular paths of 
art, a grand amateur concert has been organized in aid of Dr. C. V. 
Stanford’s laudable effort to provide a fitting memorial of Orlando Gibbons 
to be erected in his native town. 

A few days ago the prospectus of the thirteenth series of choral and 
orchestral concerts of the Choral Union—this season under the joint 
conductorship of Mr. Manns and Dr. Collinson—was issued. The series 
will this year consist of eight instead of ten concerts, commencing early 
in December. Among the principal choral works promised are the Z/i7ah, 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, while the 
list of purely orchestral works includes the five following symphonies :— 
Haydn in C (No. 1 Saloman set); Mozart in D (Prague) ; Beethoven in 
D (No. 2); Schubert in B minor (unfinished) ; and Goetz in F. The 
following pianoforte and violin concertos with orchestra :—-Schumann, 
Liszt in E flat (No. 1) (piano); Beethoven, Niels Gade, and Max Bruch in G 
minor (No. 1) (violin); and the usnal complement of overtures and lesser 
instrumental works, among the latter of which excerpts from Mackenzie’s 
Troubadour and Belioz’s Faust, in addition to Liszt’s “ Rakoczy March,” 
may be particularized. The names of Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marriott, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Miss Burton, Mr.‘Piercy, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. Brereton 
appear among the principal artists engaged. The pianoforte items will 
be interpreted by Miss Fanny Davies and Herr Stavenhagen, both new 
comers ; and Pan Franz Ondricek, Mr. J. F. Dunn, and Herr Maurice 
Sons, who is also to occupy the principal desk in the orchestra, are to be 
the solo violinists. Early in February again, the Reid Festival, which 
no donbt will as heretofore consist of three high-class orchestral perform- 
ances, is to take place, and last, but by no means least, we are to welcome 
Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and Miss Davies, who will give a single 
concert of chamber music towards the end of February. 

The foregoing are the chief of the more important announcements yet 
made ; others of equal interest and of which the readers of The Musical 
World shall be duly informed, will no doubt shortly follow. 

Looking at the events that have already transpired, the two Richter 
Concerts unquestionably claim chief consideration, both in respect to the 
standard of music selected and the manner of its interpretation. Never- 
theless, from some cause or other, the first of these concerts was very 
sparsely attended, the Music Hall, by no means a large area. as modern 
music-room capabilities go, being little more than half filled. On the 
second occasion, an afternoon performance, there was a somewhat better 
attendance. One reason why these excellent and instructive performances 
did not draw as they should have done was possibly the fact of one of them 
having to contend with the counter attraction of Lohengrin and the other 
with Carmen, at the opera, and in the casts of both of which Madame 
Roze was included. It is certainly much to be regretted that collisions 
of this kind should occur. They might by some means, one would think, 
be avoided without sacrifice of individual interests, and much to the pub- 
lic advantage. Another cause of the conspicuous failure to attract a 











commensurate audience was possibly the somewhat austere charater of 


_ one at least of the programmes. Taking the two programmes together, 


four numbers were devoted to Wagner, three to Beethoven, and two each 
to Liszt and Berlioz ; the remaining orchestral works being Mendeissohn’s 
“ Hebrides ” overture, and Mackenzie’s “Scotch Rhapsody,” the latter of 
which, strange to say, met with an unmistakably cold reception. On the 
whole it may be said that, in spite of a few minor blemishes—for the band 
was certainly a little ragged at times in one or two departments, especially 
the second fiddles and the horns—the performances rose, if not quite, at 
least to nearly that high and conspicuous level of excellence which 
which we have learned naturally to expect whenever Dr. Richter wields 
the dd/on, and which it should be his fixed determination under all circum- 
stances to maintain. To him we are accustomed to look with confidence 
for an adequate exemplification of that standard of perfection to which 
modern orchestral rendering aspires; and it is a little disappointing 
whenever we find our expectations not altogether fulfilled. Of the ren- 
derings accorded to the individual numbers of the programmes, one or 
two only call for particular mention. Liszt’s Symphonic poem “Les 
Preludes ” bristling as it does with technical pitfalls, served to test the 
metal of the band in this respect, and the pm was passed in safety. 
But it was reserved for Béethoven’s symphoni: masterpiece the immortal 
“ Eroica,” to show off the higher capabilities of the players to their fullest 
extent, and the result was, it must be confessed, a treat not frequently 
enjoyed. 

In the vocal numbers entrusted to her Mrs. Hutchinson acquitted her- 
self admirably, and to the evident satisfaction of her audience. She was 
heard to greatest advantage in Mozart’s Jdomeneo aria “ Zeffiretti lusing- 
hieri”; the dramatic requirements of a recit. and aria from Dvorak’s 
Spectre’s Bride made apparently a little too severe a demand upon her 
resources. 

The most noteworthy performances of the Carl Rosa Company have 
been those of Lohengrin, Don Giovanni, and Esmeralda, each given twice, 
and of Carmen, three times. In all cases the works were produced in that 
complete and satisfactory manner we are accustomed to look for at the 
hands of Mr. Rosa and his excellent band of artists. Mr. Scovell took 
the title-réle in Lohengrin and Madame Roze was the Elsa, and to both 
a large share of praise is due for their conscientious and artistic representa- 
tions of two of the most exacting characters on the lyric stage ; the only 
drawback being a feeling of regret that Mr. Scovell’s “ organ” is not of 
that robust mould which is necessary to enable its possessor, however 
dramatically competent, and this Mr. Scovell certainly is, to cope with 
the part in question with absolute success. f 

Mozart’s perennially delightful work did not receive so satisfactory 
a rendering as could have been desired. In many respects the cast was 
strong, as may be gathered from the fact of Mesdames Blanche Cole, 
Burns, and Gaylord being included, but in others, conspicuously feeble. 
Henze the performances were of marked inequality. In saying this, 
however, the severe strain which the mounting of a work of this calibre 
imposes upon the resources of the most prodigally equipped companies 
must be fully acknowledged. 

Madame Roze’s Carmen is an impersonation of great power, 
infused as it is with true histrionic insight into the intricate subtle- 
ties of the strangely-complicated nature she has to portray. It 
is sufficient to say that each wayward inflection of mood and 
whim to which the fickle heroine of the story is subject was pictured 
by her with unerring reality and truth. Madame Marie Roze made her 
farewell appearance in this opera which has been played by the company 
270 times. After the third act, she was presented with a bouquet- 
holder, the gift of the students, who lowered it to the prima donna 
from the gallery. The students, after the performance, assembled 
at the stage-door, unharnessed the horses from Madame Roze’s 
carriage, and drew her to her hotel, not dispersing until she had 
made them a little speech from the balcony. Mr. Barton M’Guckin— 
unquestionably one of the strongestand most capable of Mr. Rosa’s tenors— 
was the José, and succeeded in making 2 deep and favourable impression by 
his masterly impersonation of the luckless soldier, and chiefly on account 
of the sound and steady progress he has obviously made in dramatic 
power since he last assumed the character here. In Esmeralda, a work, 
be it said, in which we may clearly perceive the healthy indications of a 
modern composer trustfully following the bent of his own genius, and 
casting aside the enervating influence of strange gods, no matter how 
seductive their worship may be, Mr. M’Guckin, by his truly artistic 
rendering of the part of Phoebus, added further laurels to those he had 
previously won in the part of Don José in Carmen. os 

The local press is again busy with a discussion as to the present position 
of the Reid Chair of Music in the University ; and a few days ago the Scot- 
tish “leading organ” devoted three large-type columns to an account of 
the past history of the foundation, tracing it through the many misunder- 
standingsand difficulties that have hitherto attended each successive effort to 
give it a more suitable form and greater practical signification. At the close 
of the article some pertinent suggestions were made, directly bearing upon 
the present aspect of the controversy. Whether this fresh re-opening of 
a much-vexed and delicate ‘question will lead to any practical result re- 
mains, of course, to be seen, 
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Wert Week's Music. 
To-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
*Camien® © 3 cces eohe~we pan ces ioSonssis-Sasecsuenes Her Majesty’s Theatre 2.15 
Saturday Popular Concert...........ssscseceeseesseneceees St. James’s Hall 3 
“The Childhood OF Christ” 5 ....05.sesssccessesevcessseeneee Crystal Palace 3 
Herr Bonawitz’s Pianoforte Recital........ ...s.seeeee Portman Rooms 3 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s Concert .........00--0005 eessseeeeeeees _Albert Palace 8 
“Les Cloches de Corneville” ............00000 Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
MONDAY, 22. 
Monday Popular Concert .........:.s:ssseseeseeesseeeeee5t. James's Hall 8 
“Ta Grande Duchesse”..............sss.+.++++.sHer Majesty’s Theatre 8 
TUESDAY, 23. 
Orie CeGlGen TSEGEN,”: RC, .nscsseessseesssnans wes... St. James’s Hall 7.15 
RMON ADDER ou. 2 5.05 5sscevescascemsescensoheeseene Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
WEDNESDAY, 24. : 
Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg’s Pianoforte Recital............Princes’ Hall 3 
Mr. Henry Holmes’s Chamber Concert ........ .....+++ Princes’ Hall 8 
RMON MOET... .0shcssessesrsonssibueseracocoenoneee Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
Ballad Comcett,..viseccs.vecsoscssevevessmvacssvenseedessncssse NED Co oo 
THURSDAY, 25. 
London Symphony Concert ........0.:000:0sc0sesesoneas St. James’s Hall 8.30 
BOB ROI os siccncaisacnssncatocstae.taboestee Her Majesty's Theatre 8 
FRIDAY, 26. | 
Oe | ETTORE ee Leer RAT Pere Te Princes’ Hall 3 
Mr. S. Kemp’s Chamber Concert ...............0.s000+ ....Princes’ Hall 8 
a per 
PONE MO DPTA «chains ceccascccsssavesessoussencssere Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. ; 
SATURDAY, Nov. 20.—10 a.m. : Service (Barrow) ; Anthem, “ Blessed 
are the merciful, No. 722 (St. Matt. v. 7), Kearton. 3 p.m.: Service 


(Barrow); Anthem, “I praise Thee,” &c., No. 330 (Ps. Ixxxvi. 12), | 
Mendelssohn. ; 

SUNDAY, Nov. 21 (22"d Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m.: Service 
(Goss), in F ; Jubilate (Hopkins), in C ; Creed (Thorne), in G; Hymn 
after 3rd Collect, No. 388. 3 p.m.: Service (Elvey), in A; Anthem, “O 
give thanks unto the Lord,” No. 59 (Ps. cvi.), Purcell ; Hymn, after 3rd 
Collect, No, 261. 


Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 

Mr. Cowen is hard at work on his oratorio, Ru¢h, the words of which 
as our readers will be glad to know are entirely taken from Scripture. In 
the meantime he has a few leisure moments for less serious work, and a 
song from his pen, written specially for this journal, will grace our 
Christmas number. 

The accident to Sir George Grove, which the daily papers have re- 
ported, was fortunately not as serious as might have been apprehended. 
Although severely shaken by the collision with a four-wheel cab which | 
passed over his arm, he is on the high road to perfect recovery, and our | 
readers will be able to see that his right hand at least has lost none of | 
its cunning. | 

It is announced that the Richter Concerts will in future be managed 
by Messrs. Chappell & Co. sient 

The Trinity College London Calendar for the academical year 1886-87 | 
contains, besides the almanack for the year, the list of classes, examina- | 
tions, prizes, etc., with all possible information relating to these subjects, 
and the not less necessary University regulations for degrees in music. | 
The names of licentiates, associates, students, etc. of Trinity College take | 
up many pages of the book, and altogether it gives a complete account of 
the work achieved by the institution. 

The death of a well known horn-player, C. F. E. Catchpole, at the 
earlv age of twenty-eight, took place last week. Mr. Catchpole was 
professor and associate of the Royal Academy of Music. His loss will 
be greatly felt in some of our great orchestras where, until the last few 
weeks, he played pretty regularly, in spite of his always delicate health. 

The “ Bards of the Isle of Britain” assembled for the Gorsedd one wet 
day last week in the precincts of the The Temple. It is needless to say 
that the majority of the actors in this picturesque scene were Welshmen, 
racy of the soil, and indeed, Welsh was the only language tolerated. The 
business of the meeting—if so plain a term can be applied to so poetical 
an event—was the announcement that the next year’s Eisteddfod should 
be held at the Albert Hall, London. To this end certain traditional 
observances, almost assuming the character of mystic druidical rites, were 
duly gone through with an overwhelming enthusiasm which communicated 
itself to the sympathetic onlookers, and was not to be subdued by the 

drenching rain forming the obbligato accompaniment to the ceremony. 











An excellent programme was provided at a concert on Monday, given 
by Mr. L. van Boolen, at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on behalf of the 
Jewish home. An orchestra, numbering about fifty players, conducted by 
the concert-giver, rendered in an effective manner Suppé’s overture, 
“Dichter und Bauer,” the Turkish patrol march (redemanded), a new and 
effective waltz, ‘‘ Botschafter,” by Henry Klein, &c. The vocal portion 
comprised for the most part songs of a familiar type too numerous to 
mention, which, as a rule, were done ample justice to by their respective 
exponents. The impression produced on the large audience present by 
the singing of Miss Mary Davies, Madlle. Marie de Lido, the Countess 
Ali Sadowska, Messrs. Barrington Foote, J. Heald, and Iver McKay was 
highly favourable, encores being frequent throughout the evening. Instru- 
mental solos were contributed by Miss Moore, Mr. Frank Leideritz 
(pianoforte), and Mr. Arthur Payne (violin). Judging by the crowded 
room the concert should result in a substantial addition to the funds of 
the home which is situate at Stepney Green. 

The first of a series of Heckman Quartet Concerts will be given at 
the Steinway Hall, on Monday evening, December 6; the second on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 7. There will be six evening and six 
afternoon concerts in all. The programmes are arranged with reference 
to the historical development of chamber music ; and each concert will 


| be devoted to the works of one of the classical masters, or toa group of 


modern composers, amongst whom Goldmark, Hubert Parry, Svendsen, 
Raft, Stanford and Gernsheim are represented. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.~-A new organ was opened at Christ Church on Thursday by 
Mr. George Riseley, of Bristol, who gave a recital in the afternoon, and 
one after evensong. The programmes included two of Bach’s fugues, a 
concerto of Handel, one of Mendelssohn’s sonatas, pieces by Spohr, 
Haydn, Guilmant, and Batiste, and Meyerbeer’s “Schiller” March. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather a great number of people were 
present. Mr. Foote, the organist of the church, gave a recital after 
matins. The organ contains three manuals, with thirty stops, including 
three on the pedals and six composition pedals. It is sweet-toned, 
though not very powerful, and is built by Vowles, of Bristol. 

BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 15.—One of the most enjoyable chamber concerts 
of recent date was that given by Dr. Heap on Friday last at the Masonic 
Hall. It really seems the better the concert the poorer is the support, 
for we regret to have to state the attendance was so scanty that it 
must have greatly discouraged Dr. Heap, and we doubt whether under 
such circumstances he will feel disposed to continue these excellent 
concerts next season. It is a great pity that so large a townas the capital 


| of the Midlands should not be able to support a first-class chamber con- 
| certs by first-rate artists. 


Yet Birmingham is spoken of as a musical 
town! Dvorak’s String Quartet in E flat, Op. 57, was a welcome novelty 
to those who had the good fortune to be present. There is a remarkable 
freshness and originality in this work which at once disclose a master- 
hand It was superbly played by Herr Ludwig Straus, Messrs. Spelman, 
Bernhardt, and Vieuxtemps. Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, Op. 49, was 
the price de resistance of the evening. A better rendering of this sublime 
work has never been heard in Birmingham. Dr. Heap’s playing in 
concerted music is full of life, and with such helpmates as Ludwig 
Straus and Vieuxtemps, the performance could not be otherwise than 
perfect. Spohr’s Quintet in D minor, Op. 130, was listened to with great 
delight. It is a lovely creation, sparkling with melodic beauties, and the 
execution of it left nothing to be desired. The two so/z items in the pro- 
gramme were allotted to Dr. Heap, who played Schubert’s Impromptu, 


| Op. 142, for the piano, and to Herr Ludwig Straus, who gave three pieces 


by F. Hiller, Op. 87, on the violin. Both performers deserve the highest 


; praise for their masterly interpretation of the respective works.—Mr 


Stockley has issued his programme for his second grand orchestral con- 
cert, which takes place on Thursday, Nov. 18. The principal items are 
Spohr’s grand symphony, “ The Power of Sound” ; overture, Semiramide 
(Rossini) ; andante from Schubert's unfinished symphony ; new overture 
(H. W. Waering) composed expressly for the doctor’s degree at Cam- 
bridge. Madame Patey and Mr. Ben Davies are the vocalists.—Messrs. 
Harrison’s second concert is announced for Monday, Nov. 22. Madame 
Albani heads the long list of singers, followed by Miss Robertson, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Orlando Harley, and Signor Foli ; the 
instrumentalists are Miss Olson (solo pianoforte), Signor Papini (solo 
violin), Signor Bottesini (solo contra-basso). Mr. Sidney Naylor is the 
accompanist. 

GLASGOW, Nov. 16.—On Saturday a grand morning concert was given 
by the principal artists of Her Majesty’s Opera Company in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, the room being exceedingly well filled by a most enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience. The artists were Mlles. Marie Engle, Dotti, 
Hastreiter, and Jenny Broch, Madame Lablache, and Signori Runcio, 
Baroncelli, Del Puente, Ciampi, Vetta, Vianesi, and Jaquinot.—The 
opening night of the fourth season of the St. Andrew’s Halls Saturday 
Evening Concerts was the 13th inst. These concerts, conducted by the 
director of the Abstainers’ Union, are generally well patronized, but owing to 
the concert given by Her Majesty’s Opera Company in the afternoon, the 
audience in the evening was sparse, but made upfor this byenthusiasm. The 
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artists were Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mlle. Anna Lang 
(solo violinist), Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. W. H. Brereton, Mr. Emile Berger 
(pianist), and Dr. A. L. Peace (organist). The programme comprised :— 
“* My mother bids me bind my hair,” Haydn ; “ Ever since then,” Ernest ; 
“The Worker,” Gounod ; “ The Message,” Blumenthal ; “ Rocked in the 
cradle of the deep,” Knight ; “ True till Death,” Gatty ; and others too 
numerous to mention here.—Next Saturday evening Madame Sinico, Mr. 
J. T. Carrodus and concert party will be the performers.—The Carl Rosa 
Opera Company commenced a twelve nights’ engagement at the Grand 
Theatre last night, the opera being Carmen, with Madame Marie Roze in 
the title 7é/e, who was supported by Mr. Barton-McGuckin as José, Mr. 
Leslie Crotty as Escamillo, and Mr. Aynsley Cook as Dancairo. The 
minor parts were efficiently filled by members of the company. The 
house was literally crammed from floor to ceiling, and the principals re- 


ceived a hearty greeting. 
FOREIGN. 


BRUSSELS, November 11.—The Théatre de la Monnaie has finally in- 
duced the smile of fortune to rest upon it. If all its battles are not great 
victories, its defeats at least are few and far between. ‘The boards are at 
present occupied by a good operatic company, as well as a comic opera 
troupe. Madlle. Cossira is the chief star of tne operatic company, and at 
once obtained the suffrages of her audience. Madlle. Castagné is 
similarly placed with regard to the comic opera troupe, for she has also 
made a decidedly favourable impression. The regular repertory is there- 
fore being given under more felicitous circumstances than usual. Bizet’s 
Carmen and Massenet’s Hérodiade are the only pseudo-novelties included 
in the ordinary operatic stock-in-trade, comprising Meyerbeer on the one 
hand, and Auber, Adam, Boieldieu, and Maillard on the other. Conse- 
quently the other night we had Les Dragons de Viliars,and to-morrow 
night we are promised Le Pardon de Ploérmel.—On Sunday last the dis- 
tribution of prizes took place at the Conservatoire. The ceremony was 
performed by M. de Moreau, the minister of Agriculture and Fine Arts, 
who subsequently delivered the customary discourse. A concert followed, 
and among the most promising pupils we must mention Madlle. Dedeyn, 
who was applauded for her rendering of an air from / Puritani, M. 
Sauveur, who gave a fragment from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and 
Mlles. Milchamps and Polspole. 

LEIPsICc, Nov. 11.—Rubinstein’s new symphony was produced at the 
third Gewandhaus concert, conducted by the composer, who had dedicated 
his work to the committee. This music belongs, as might be expected, 
to Rubinstein’s latest manner ; the handling of the themes is forced, the 
theines themselves generally poor, and even the orchestration not always 
happy. The loud applause which greeted the celebrated musician before 
and after the performance must be taken for what it is worth—the natural 
enthusiasm of the public in the presence of a virtuoso unequalled on his 
own ground. The work consists of four movements, of which perhaps the 
last two are the most meritorious—the attention of the listener being 
claimed by the difficulties of the scherzo, worthily surmounted by the 
savenenane orchestra, and the Russian character of a portion of the 

inale, 

PARIS, November 15.—At yesterday’s concert, at the Chatelet, M. 
Colonne’s programme was divided in two parts, the first consisting of 
three works by Bizet, amongst which was “Roma,” a symphony in 
four parts, and the second of works by Beethoven, all of which 
were received with marked favour. M. Colonne at the end of the 
excellent performance receiving warm applause, and being recalled to the 
platform.—On the same day at Lamoureux’s concert, at the Eden theatre, 
the.state of the house was crowded, and the celebrated conductor heartily 
welcomed. The programme was about the same as on the previous 
Sunday ; an addition was made of the Concerto in E flat, by Beethoven, 
the performance of which was an important success for Mlle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg, who played it in a masterly style, and with her wonted delicacy 
and feeling.—At the opera, Paérze, by Paladhile, is in preparation, and the 
Opera Comique is preparing for the beginning of New Year, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Proserpine.” This eminent composer will be in London early in December, 
and will perform with Mr. Peiniger. some of his chamber-music works.— M. 
Ernest Guiraud’s new work for the Opera Comique is called Le Chevalier 
@’Harmenthal. The libretto, by M. Philippe Gille, is from Dumas. 
Mile. Ely Warnots has taken the part of Rosina in Rossini’s Barbier 
de Seville \ately ; her musical qualities strike all the critics, but it is 
doubtful whether this part, requiring so much light-hearted grace, is one 
suited to her. 








“T A BEARNAISE” Comic Opera (performed at The Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre), words by ALFRED MuRRAY, composed by ANDRE 


MESSAGER. Vocal score, 5s net Pianoforte Solo, arranged by BERTHOLD 
Tours, 3/- net. Quadrilles by Coote, 4/- Lancers by Coote, 4/- Polka by 
TAVAN, 4/- 


Sones, “ Always gay,” ‘‘Silent Love,” ‘“‘The two birds,” ‘‘No, or Yes,” 
‘*T’ve only one,” ‘* Hush and Sleep” (Bergeuse), each 4/- Trio, ‘‘ Asleep,” 6d. 
nett. 

London : ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bo d Street, W.; & 4, Royal, Exchange 
ne Cornhill, E.C.; also to be had of Messrs, ENocu & Sons, 19, Holles 

treet, W, 








OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 

Including the Patent Sostenente Sounding Board. Its world-wide reputation is due to the 
unusual volume and duration of the tones it evolves, by which the instrument becomes somewha 
like the organ, but with all the piquant brilliancy of the pianoforte. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 15, 20, and 
22, Wigmore Street, London, W. Illustrations, Descriptive Pamphlets, and Priced Lists post free. 


OVAL COLLEGSE...OF BBsac 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—S1r GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 

College Concerts, Christmas Term, November 11 and 25, and December 9 
(Orchestral), West Theatre, Albert Hall. 

The Easter Term will commence January 11, 1887. 
Proficiency Examination, April, 1887. 

Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar at the College. 

CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. *Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-7. 

THE HALF TERM commences on November 8. 

The GOLD MEDAL of the College will be awarded for the best Essay on 
the following subject :—‘‘ The Technical Requirements of Musical Libretti.” 
Adjudicator, F, H. Cowen, Esq. Last day of entry, November 30, 1886. 

Prospectuses, forms of application, and all particulars can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Trinity Coilege, London, W. 

By order of the Academical Board. 





Next Certificate of 








Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
(The Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
The next Examinations in Music will be held simultaneously in London and 
Toronto in Easter Week, 1887. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, 
De. L., Registrar for England, 10, St. Andrew’s Road, Southsea. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 


The new Term commenced on Monday, OCTOBER 4. Prospectuses with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 

ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
City BRANCH: 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRANCH: 92, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 


Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. | 
LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


NCADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 


lished 1873.) 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


President + - - 
Director - - - OSCAR BERINGER. 


Half-Term commences November 8. Entrance day, November 6, from 10 




















to 5. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 

apply to the Director. : 

 : aeanmemeiehens VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRAL ACADEMY, 
Burlington Hall, 23, Savile Row, W. 


Principal and Conductor - Mr. J. KORNFELD. 
BURLINGTON ACADEMY ORCHESTRA (ladies and gentleman) mects 
EVERY ‘TUESDAY, from 5.30 to 7. Vocalists and Instrumentalists have the 
advantage of full Orchestral Accompaniment. 


ee ART STUDIOS. 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Principal, Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE ; Centralto Singer, and Professor of Voice- 
Production. Supplementary Studies are conducted at the Academy by eminent 
professors, a list of whom is contained in prospectus. 


\ R. ALFRED PUSEY-KEITH, Professor of the Pianoforte 
| (Pupil of Dr. Hans von Bulow) can accept a few more PUPILS. For 
Concerts, Lessons, &c,, address-—211, Regent Street, W. 
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Songs by 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 


No. 1—TO AN ABSENTEE - - « s <n 





2.--TO THYRZA - - - - + + + BYRON. 
3—THERE WASATIME- - - - - - » 

,_ BREAK BREAK, BREAK  - - - TENNYSON, 
THE SRENTUAND - - - «2+ + C- 


(Paraphrased.) 
“The melodic phrases wedded to the words express their meaning with great 
force.” —Musical World. 


No. 6—GO, LOVELY ROSE - s : : : WALLER. 
7-—-WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - : : - BYRON. 
9.—IS THERE A BITTER PANG - : 2 - Hoop. 
10.—TO CLARISSA : = - - - COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION : _ - : - na 
13.—OZIMANDIAS - - - : SHELLEY. 
14—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton) - : - - HORACE. 


a a 


Price 1/ 3 each net. 


R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





PHYSICIAN AND VOIGE-TRAINER ; 


A REPLY to Dr. MORELL MACKENZIE, 


BY 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Third Edition. | 


‘Mr. Behnke’s pamphlet, which followed the publication of Dr. Mackenzie’ s | 
book, has called forth a reply from that gentleman in which he ‘lays on’ with all 
the typographical fury of an outraged specialist, to a degree that certainly 
exceeds the limits of fair argument. It is impossible but to come to the conclusion | 
that Mr. Behnke’s remarks must have penetrated his opponent’s armour in some | 
very vulnerable place, or surely he would not have elicited a counter attack of so 
angry and violent a description.” —AMusical Society, 


LONDON : 
CHAPPELL & CO.,, 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings | 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO. DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 


ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the Trade. | 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE 
IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS, 
From Romeg, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 
81, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. | 
ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Music Wublisher and Dealer in BWusical Instruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (LATE P. GOUMAS & CO. » | 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. 


























OLE DEPOTS: 
26, Old Bond Street, Ww. & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 





Per doz, Per doz 


Children’s ...... Is. 2d. ele 
‘Ch M B RI Ladies’. ......... Ys, 44d. 
Gents’ 3s. Od. 


Ladies’ ...... 2s. 113d 


Gents’ ...... As. 11d. 
By Appointments to “The Cambrics of RoBIN- 
the Queen & Crown Pf) F KET son & CLEAVER have aworld- 
Princess of Germany. wide fame.”—Queen. 





Swunuesand Puce Lasts Post HAM TK ERGHIEFS. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 
7 Telegraphic Address : “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 
FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Unner the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 








| on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custedy of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks Shares and 


! Annuities. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, et free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. — 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 





| Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 


HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The RIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on uppiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Fo hey Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE Ye AND REMOVING 
AFFECT IONS OF THE THR 
“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. ae wh October «1, 1865, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOI VOICE LOZENGE. 
Actors, Singers, Comme. and all who are d of i and invi jorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 








| Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s, ok, by all Chemists throughout the 
| United Kingdom and t e Colonies. 
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